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works and other sanitary improvements, built the Victoria sewer at great expense, which fell into rums not many years later, but did little more. In the summer of 1848, cholera was discovered in London and before the winter was over it claimed 468 victims. It broke out again in the spring of 1849 and before it ended, about 14,600 deaths were recorded, as against 6,729 in London in the 1832-1833 epidemic.
In 1852 cholera again appeared and in 1853 it slowly gained a foothold. In 1854 it ran its terrible course, claiming a mortality of 10,675 in the last half of that year. The connection between a contaminated water supply and the rapid spread of the disease was clearly shown, but it was also apparent that the filthy living conditions in most houses, due to the absence of effective sewerage, was a great hindrance in combatting the scourge. In 1855 Parliament passed an act "for the better local management of the metropolis", this laid the basis for the sanitation of London and provided for the Metropolitan Board of Works which soon after undertook an adequate sewerage system
In this connection a brief mention of some of the features in the early development of the London sewers will be of value as showing, by contrast, the importance of the progress in sewerage in recent years.
In 1840, in answer to an advertisement, the Metropolitan Commission of Sewers received 116 different schemes for abating the nuisance due to sewage in the Thames, none was approved for execution Plans for intercepting the sewage and conducting it to outlets below the city had been suggested many years before Apparently, it was not until 1852, when J. W. Bazalgette became chief engineer of the Commission, that any beginning was made in formulating policies, although at least two engineers of high standing connected with the local works of certain subdivisions of the metropolitan district had been making valuable studies. Bazalgette seems to have been possessed of the executive ability previously lacking; he tentatively developed plans for uitercep-tion and then worked them out in detail in collaboration with W Hay-wood, the unusually gifted and highly respected engineer of the City Commissioners of Sewers, who had a thorough local engineering experience and was responsible for many of the basic assumptions upon which the plans were prepared. But no action was taken on these plans until the Metropolitan Board of Works appointed Bazalgette its engineer and he had been compelled to uphold them against lay and engineering criticism for several years. The works were not actually undertaken until 1859.
The old sewers were frequently the covered channels of brooks. The oldest was Ludgate Hill sewer, of unknown age, but built prior to Fleet Street sewer, which was constructed in 1668 and was an open channel for many years. This sewer, formerly known as the River of Wells or the Old Bourne (now called Holborn), was fed by several springs,